theatrical families.    All of them aspired to stardom.

I sang and danced for Miss Conti, and she thought me
sufficiently interesting to offer to give me free lessons. On
these terms I was enrolled one afternoon a week for a six
weeks' trial period. If I showed promise, I had the oppor-
tunity^ staying on as a pupil-teacher, thereby repaying
her for my tuition.

I was blissfully happy at Miss Coifti's. It was an
entirely new world to me. I am under the impression
that Noel Coward was already a pupil there when I started.
If not, he came very soon after, because Noel figures
largely in all my memories of Miss Conti. Anton Dolin
joined the school later to study Shakespeare.

Noel was a thin, unusually shy boy with a slight lisp. He
was studying elocution, acting, and dancing (or should. I
say deportment?) and was one of Miss Conti's star pupils.
Noel's people were in a position to give him educational
advantages. They were "comfortably situated/'

Noel wasn't snobbish about this; in fact, he and I, who
were about the same age, entered at once into an alliance.

This doesn't mean that Noel wasn't occasionally con-
descending to me, but this condescension sprang from a
quite natural masculine impulse to put in her place an
irrepressible and very plain-looking small girl who had the
annoying faculty of getting herself noticed. I could put
up with the condescension. What I could not have endured
was to have Noel ignore me. I loved him deeply.

However, even at the age of eleven I suffered no illusions
as to what constituted the charm I had for Noel. I was
the proud possessor of a bicycle, bought for me from
the boy next door by a friend of Dad's. The bicycle
originally had a bar across the middle, but Mother, ever
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